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Threepence 


STINKING 

FISH! 

T WO thousand five hundred years ago Aesop the slave told the 
story of the two crabs. They both walked sideways, one on 
its Left side and one on its Right. Consequently each thought 
that he alone was going forwards while the other was in reverse. 
One day the Left-handed crab chided the Right-handed one 
pointing out that it looked very awkward and was quite unlike 
the way the rest of the world walked. “Indeed," replied the 

other crab. **I walk as well a* I can and 
I’m fturc I’m on the Right road. If you 
would like me to do it a different way 
I wish you would set me an example, 
and show me the proper way because I 
have always noticed that you walk side¬ 
ways yourself.** 


nr HE part' leaders huve been getting 
very active lately, sharpening their 
cluws for the electoral battle. The 
Labour Purt> has published its policy 
in the pamphlet "Labour Believes in 
Britain ” which has been followed by 
the Conservative statement "The Right 
Road for Britain". Herbert Morrison 
got very crabby about this. “The mis¬ 
erable little things,*' he said, "would 
not publish their programme until they 
hud seen ours.’’ And since the theme- 
song of "The Right Road" is ''Anything 
you can do. I can do better", his peev¬ 
ishness is understandable. But due to 
their habit of walking sideways, our 
political crabs cannot sec that the Right 
road and the Left road ure one and the 
same; they see. in their opposite num¬ 
bers, the faults which are so glaring in 
themselves. 

Mr. K. A. Butler, one of the builders 
of the Right roud (subject of course to 
the appro* ul of the Grand Lobster him¬ 
self) observes that: "Policy making pre¬ 
sents the politician with muny tciliptu- 
lions. It is so easy to give way to the 
natural desire to be all things to all 
men. to disregard unwelcome fuels and 
to tell jKopk only what the) obviously 
want to hear." He was thinking of 
course about the Labour progcununc, 
but tin) one not walking sidewuys can 
see that it applies most forcibly to that 
of the Conservative*. And when the 


Once Upon 

a Time... 

know what to expect when 
** the Tories are in power; cor¬ 
ruption at home, aggression to cover 
it abroad; the trickery of tariff 
juggles; patriotism and imperialism 
by the imperial pint; dear food for 
the million and cheap labour for 
the millionaire . . . The party of 
the rich against the poor, of the 
upper classes and their dependants 
against the masses, of the lucky, 
the wealthy, the happy and the 
strong against the left-out and shut¬ 
out millions of the weak and poor” 
—Winston Churchill, 
(in his honest youth). 


Chief Crayfish of the Left, bristling with 
indignation, says that the Tory poliey 
statement is “one of the most dishonest 
documents that I have ever read. 
There seem to be increases for every¬ 
body, but nothing us to how they ure 
going to find the money or who is 
going to find it," anyone not walking 
around in a shell is bound to draw the 
same conclusions about "Labour Be¬ 
lieves in Britain". 

★ 

A braham Lincoln is reputed to 

have suid “You can fool some of 
the people all the time and you con fool 
all the people some of the time but 
you cun’t fool all the people all the 


Can We Take 
The Party 
Programmes 
Seriously ? 

time." Hut since Lincoln’s day the 
politicians have become more audacious 
and ambitious. They arc trying to 
prove him wrong. For the Tories, no 
longer content with the support of some 
of the people—the privileged onc9—now 
seek to fool the ranks of organised 
labour: “The Conservative Party sup¬ 
ports the Trade Union movement . . . 
we hold the view that the Trade Union 
movement is absolutely essential to the 
proper working of our economy and of 
our industrial life." And the Labour 
Party which has hitherto been content 
to fool the industrial workers, and t’ e 
public-school socialists, now' woos the 
middle class and praises its “responsi¬ 
bility and forbearance." 

Everyone knows that the Conserva¬ 
tive Party is the party of monopoly and 
big business, but now we learn from 
"The Right Road" that “It would help 
small traders and manufacturers to 
carry on their independent economic 
existence in fair competition with one 
another, with large trading and manu¬ 
facturing concerns and with the Co¬ 
operative Movement". Indeed the 
Tory solicitude for the Co-ops is so 
great that it warns them that “their 
interests are as much threatened as 
those of other traders by specious plans 
for further nationalisation". In the 
same way, private enterprise and “the 
small man" arc given rc-assurunee and 
congratulations in "Labour Believes in 
Britain". “We believe in the right to 
strike” said Churchill at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. “We cannot have strikes,” said 
Attlee at Durham. 


What conclusion is uny thinking per¬ 
son to draw from all this contemptible 
deceit and duplicity? As the Irish say, 
"The only difference between them is 
that they’re the same”. Can we take 
seriously the pretensions and high- 
minded platitudes of these confidence- 
tricksters? If they tried their three- 
card triek at a race meeting we would 
think it an insult to our intelligence. 
Are we to tolerate their ridiculous 
uudacity in spheres where our lives and 
happiness are in their hands? 
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CAPITALISM CREATES SHORTAGE 


/^TIRONIC undernourishment, punctua- 
ted by periods of outright famine, 
has been the permanent accompaniment 
of existence for the great mass of workers 
in every country during recorded history. 
In the past this has been regarded as in¬ 
evitable, part of the natural order of 
things—“The poor yc have always with 
you” remarked the founder of one of the 
most influential religious systems. In¬ 
deed, many social thinkers have held that 
it is the function of religion to inculcate 
resignation and make their poverty accept¬ 
able to the poor. 

In our time there has been a certain 
change in attitude towards these condi¬ 
tions. To-day, official estimates recog¬ 
nize famine and gross under-nutrition as 
afflicting 50 per cent, of the w-orld’s 
population—a thousand million indivi¬ 
duals; but —this fact is no longer either 
acceptable or accepted. The nutrition of 
one’s neighbour is a matter that has stir¬ 
red what is called the “conscience of the 
world”. 

Such advances in self-consciousness 
have characterized some of the major 
revolutions in thought of past epochs, 
and it is possible that the present wide¬ 
spread concern for food supplies may 
exert more than an incidental influence 
on the social revolution of the future. 

Social Factors 

World food production—and its distri¬ 
bution—involves many technical problems 
which arc outside the scope of people not 
directly concerned in agriculture. But 
the problem has general aspects which 
concern everyone, and if we are to alter 
the pace or the direction of events we 
must have some grasp of the general 
issues. Lord Boyd-Orr is reported as 
saying recently that “the greatest problem 
to-day was that of adjusting politics and 
economics to the tremendous advances 
made by science. There was no difficulty 
about producing enough food for the 
present population of the world, or even 
twice that number, but the problem was 
could politics and economics arrange that 
the food that was produced, was dispersed 
and consumed in the countries that need¬ 
ed it ?” The chief obstacles in the way 
of agriculturists grappling with the tech¬ 
nical problems of ensuring that every¬ 
one gets enough to eat are not ones of 
climate and crops, tractors and fertilizers, 
but are social factors which place rational 
agriculture in fetters. Solutions which 


Power Blocs & the Tracies Unions 


HTH*' ^Jit-up »n the struggle for power between the world’s two great power 
-1 blocs is now being extended from the political plane on to the industrial. 
1 hat is, if we can still regard the Trades Unions as industrial and nor 
political. 


In this country, the Unions always 
managed to maintain an apparently non- 
political character until thr labour Party's 
advent to power m 1945- They had al¬ 
ways been regarded as the industrial wing 
of the labour movement, with the Party 
itself as the political wing. ’This flying 
machine was to carry the worker heaven 
wards into the Socialist community, where 
the boss, brought you lea in the morning 
and you really could cat the pie in the 
sky 

Alas, for the earth-bound worker 1 A•, 
the ■'Workcts’ Party" grew strongei in 
the political struggle, helped J»y the politi¬ 
cal levy, and soared to thr height* ol 
power, ho the industrial wing flapped 
after it, caught the power hug—and left 
the worker behind. And left its industrial 
character behind, too. 

When labour was in opposition, the 
T.U.C. could be as rebellious as its esven 
dully respectable leaders could make it 
The Labour publicans themselves wen 
not quite so forgetful of their Socialist 
principles then, after all, and the Capital¬ 
ist Government could be denounced with 
fire and fury. But with the triumph ol 
the politicians, it fell to the industrial 
leaders to bear the whole burden of the 
pretence. The Labour Government had 
to recognise its “responsibility to the 
whole country”; the T.U.C. had to pre¬ 
tend to represent the workers on its own. 

Flaying the Political Game 

It is a pretence that has miserably 
failed. The Unions could not hide—did 
not want to—their political allegiance. It 
became perfectly obvious to all but the 


most hypnotised reformist that the T.U.C. 
was more concerned with playing its part 
as junior partner in the State than with 
defending (he economic und industrial 
interests of the organised workers. To¬ 
day we hear the leader of the biggest 
union in the world, Arthur Deakin, not 
only defending such actions as putting 
troops in the Docks, but resisting his own 
union’s resolutions demanding a higher 
standard of living 

To-day thr political State is also 
economic boss and because of their politi¬ 
cal allegiances the industrial workers' 
leaders are part of the same set-up, in¬ 
evitably playing the political game 

*l*his sort of background exists in every 
country In tht so-called “Socialist'' 
Stales it is no more than expected, hut in 
the great American democracy it is just 
as noticeable—American Trades Union 
leaders believe in free capitalist enter 
prise 1 Since they ait leaders, of course, 
ihat is understandable, for. just as law 
yers have a vested interest in crime, T.U. 
leaders have a vested interest in thr con¬ 
tinuance of the class-divided society in 
which they can rise to privileged positions. 
And those positions are more securely 
held if the holders accept the predomi¬ 
nant political atmosphere of the Sure for 
which thev play so important a part. 

This all sound* very cvnical, and ob¬ 
viously expresses the belief tlun T.U. 
leaders urc out to feuther their own nests. 
Cynical it may seem—hut is it not the 
truth? Whatever the degree of honesty 
and sincerity with which the politician 
se*s out on his career—and th? union 
official is in the same category—he will 


end up pompous, reactionary—and well 
breeched. Lord Ammon of the Dock 
Labour Board is a prize example of this 
species; for years a “humble postman”, 
until he went into the union business. 

Political Blocs 

In view- of all this, the recent history 
of the World Federation of Trades Unions 
is not surprising. As we reminded readers 
in our last issue, in January of this year 
the dissension within its ranks between 
union leaders from the Eastern and 
Western power blocs led to the British 
and American dclcgutes walking out, fol¬ 
lowed by Western European spokesmen. 
Stooges of the Russian cause were left 
with the remainder of the organisation 
and its name, and they have recently held 
u conference in Marseilles where they let 
it be known that places were still avail¬ 
able for trades unionists from the Western 
powers who rejected the leadership ol 
ihcir official leaders. In other words, 
more stooges were welcome. 

Now the officials of Western T.U.'s are 
i(plying It has been announced that a 
new T.U. International it to be formed 
in opposition to the Stalinist dominated 
W.F.T.U., and, in the words of an 
American labour leader, is prepared to do 
"battle for the soul of the workers of 
Europe “ 

So now we can see the Trades Unions 
coming of age in their political develop¬ 
ment Not merely do they represent a 
political force internally, but they have 
entered into (he field of international 
politics No longer are they concerned 
with the economic and working interests 
of their members but, just like politicians, 
policemen and priests, they are worried 
about our souls Mow touching I 

Leaders in this new move are Arthur 
Dcukin, Jim Carey of the C.I.O., Leon 


Jouhaux (French Force Ouvriere ) and 
Pastori, of the Italian Christian Demo¬ 
crats. Naturally the Benelux and other 
Western Union countries w’ill be repre¬ 
sented, to say nothing of countries like 
Peron’s Argeminu. 

As far as numbers go, the W.F.T.U. 
claim 65 million workers, and the Western 
International about 45 million. And this 
is the really fantastic part of the business. 
These two handfuls of “leaders” actually 
claim to represent these millions of work¬ 
ing men, who have no control over them 
even on the internal issues in their various 
countries anil have never been consulted 
on uny international attitudes. 

In point of fact, of course, none of 
these organisations have uny international 
uttitudci that can be of any use to the 
workers. Doth sections are tied up with 
the nationalism and patriotism ol their 
own particular ideologies, and aro con¬ 
cerned with playing their parts in the 
conflict between East and West loyally— 
nut to the workers but to their States. 

Internationalism 

Nobody is more aware than the Anar¬ 
chist ol the desperate need for an inter¬ 
national organisation of the working class, 
Our only defence ugainst war is the in¬ 
ternational solidarity of the workers; our 
chief means of preventing intervention in 
an uprising in one country is that same 
solidarity Hut neither of the two organ¬ 
isations which will shortly be snarling at 
cuch other us they fight for our souls can 
be even remotely connected with nny 
such revolutionary thoughts. 

It still remains for workers to begin 
uguin to build the internationalism that 
once terrified Europe’s bourgeoisie, but 
has vanished in the wukc of two World 
Wars, li mil not be found under the 
bunner of either Western or Eastern capi- 


are technically feasible arc blocked in 
practice by the market economy, the 
monetary stimulus to production, the 
whole social apparatus with which a capi¬ 
talist society seeks to order the production 
and distribution of goods. If this is true, 
we cannot leave the search for solutions 
solely in the hands of the agriculturists; 
a social duty devolves on us to remove 
these social fetters. 

The fact that the conscience of the 
world has been only recently stirred 
about world famine leads many people 
to think that the problem is itself a 
modern one, but this is not so. Between 
1066 and the Black Death in 1348 wheat 
yields in Britain fell from 12 bushels per 
acre to 6 bushels. During the same per¬ 
iod the population doubled. It seems 
likely that the appalling mortality of the 
Black Death was prepared by this relative 
fall in productivity. Since then there 
has been a rise from the average mediae¬ 
val figure of 10 bushels per acre to 34 
bushels in 1939-44. Kropotkin, in his 
influential book Fields, Factories and 
Workshops, was able to point to the possi¬ 
bility of much higher yields, and his 
figures have been borne out by such 
record yields as 131 bushels per acre. 

Soil Erosion — A Social 
Problem 

Agronomists regard the increasing loss 
of productivity of large areas of the world 
through soil erosion as a more important 
problem for mankind than the national 
rivalries and wars of the future. Soil 
erosion is now a matter for popular dis¬ 
cussion in such large circulation periodi¬ 
cals as Picture Post. But in these discus¬ 
sions one hears much about the technical 
solutions advanced—the construction of 
huge dams and irrigation schemes, contour 
ploughing, the seeding of derelict land by 
aeroplane, and other means employed in 
such grandiose schemes as the reclamation 
of the Tennessee Valley. But what one 
does not hear about are the social causes 
of soil erosion. 

I would like to approach these causes 
in a slightly roundabout manner. 

It is often said that the soil of England 
is insufficient to support the population, 
but a glance at the figures will show that 
this is a misconception. In 1866 there 
were 18,000,000 acres of arable land 
under cultivation. In 1938 this figure 
had dropped to 8,780,000—rather less 
than half. The same trend can be seen 
from another angle: In 1870 the land fed 
26,000,000 people; in 1914, only 
16,000,000. Much of this fall occurred 
in the latter half of the nineteemh cen¬ 
tury; in 1850, three quarters of the wheat 
we consumed was home grown, but by 
1880 this figure had fallen to only one 
third. 

The reason for all this was the sudden 
flooding of the world market with Ameri¬ 
can wheat. It not only disorganised arable 
farming in Britain and contributed to the 
loss of labour from the land known as 
the Rural Exodus, but also cut away the 
European market for Russian wheat and 
was thus responsible in part for the 
Russian famines of the eighties and 
nineties. 

How did American wheat capture the 
market? In capitalist economy there is 
but one way to do that: by underselling 
its competitors. American producers 
were able to do that because land prices 
and rents were low in the Middle West, 
and because vust areas could be worked 
with machinery, thereby reducing labour 
costs tur below anything possible to the 
small-field farming of Britain. 

(Continued on page 4 ) 


talist States, but in a conception of free¬ 
dom from capitalism and Slates. 

It is difficult enough for workers to 
build non-political industrial organisations 
within their countries, but the rebirth of 
Syndicalism may have a good chance in 
the light of recent experiences. From that 
it would be a logical step to co-operate 
with similar movements in other countries, 
but the task is tremendous—which makes 
it all the more worth-while. 

Meanwhile we take a clear stand against 
the trickeries of official Trade Union poli¬ 
tics. We stand for a real internationalism 
on behalf of the workers themselves, not 
of nationalist States—for through the un¬ 
official, anti-patriotic actions of the work¬ 
ing class lies the only hope for a world 
free from power rivalry with its inevitable 
outcome—war. P. S. 
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CULTURE 



RELIGION 



Mr. Eliot defines culture as “a way of 
life of a particular people living in a par¬ 
ticular place”, and, on another page, as 
"‘a peculiar way of thinking, feeling and 
behaving”. It is the “pattern of the 
society as a whole” and it is “the creation 
of the society as a whole”. But he agrees 
that it is not a conscious creation—it is 
in some sense an unconscious phenomenon 
and cannot be deliberately produced by 
education or political action. 

Culture & Religion 

Culture must therefore be distinguished 
from the cultivated taste of an individual, 
as well as from the culture of a pro¬ 
fessional group or separate class within a 
society. Again, it is misleading to identify 
culture with any of its specific mani¬ 
festations—it is just as much a question 
of good manners and good cooking as of 
great architecture and immortal poetry. 
Nevertheless there is one quality that, in 
Mr. Eliot’s opinion, has characterised all 
cultures. “No culture,” he asserts, “has 
appeared or developed except together 
with a religion: according to the point 
of view' of the observer, the culture will 
appear to be the product of the religion, 
or the religion the product of the culture.” 

At this point Mr. Eliot joins forces with 
Professor Wcidle, but he is more precise 
in his definitions. He takes great pains 
to define this “togetherness” of religion 
and culture. He warns us several times 
not to make the mistake which Matthew 
Arnold made and assume that culture is 
something mere comprehensive than 
religion. Equally we must avoid the 
error of regarding religion and culture as 
two separate things between which there 
is a relation —which is as bad as the 
alternative error of identifying religion 
and culture. Such descriptive statements 
miss the essential point, and though he 
is “aware of the temerity of employing 
such an exalted term”, Mr. Eliot cannot 
think of any other w'hich w r ould so w-ell 
convey his intention as the w f ord incarna¬ 
tion; the culture of a society is the 
incarnation of its religion. 

But there arc still further qualifications 
to be made. Mr. Eliot, like Professor 
Wcidle, assumes that there are religions 
of ‘‘partial truth” and people with “a 
truer light”, “higher” religions and 
“lower” religions, and if we should be 
compelled by the objective evidence to 
admit that a religion of partial truth, such 
as Buddhism, is incarnated in a culture 
superior to our owm, the explanation lies 
in the fact that our culture is not really 
Christian. But surely a Buddhist might 
retort that if in some respect the culture 
of India or China is in our view 7 inferior 
to our owm, that is only because it is 
not really Buddhist. If w'e are to have 
w’hat might be called a science of com¬ 
parative culture, then we must have too 
a science of comparative religion; and all 
that the scientists would be able to con¬ 
clude is that while culture is generally 
found in association with religion, there 
is no evidence to show that one type of 
religion is more productive of culture than 
another. There is one way of life (com¬ 
prising religion and art and every other 
kind of cultural manifestation) and there 
is another way of life (equally comprising 
all these things;, and the only objective 
test of their worth would seem to be the 
deere c of happiness generated by each way 
of life—Bent ham’s sensible lest of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Christian Society 

I agree with Mr. Eliot on so many 
essential points that ii is only a feeling 
of hopeless bafflement compels rne to 
confess my scepticism on the issue which 
be obviously regards as the most im- 
purunt of all. If I do not misunderstand 
him. he assume, that our European 
destiny is to work out a pattern of culture 
ordained nearly two thousand years ago. 
I am genuinely aruoous to understand the 
Christian soaologiat on thi?. point. I 
agree with Prolcssor Wcidle in thinking 
that Christian culture reached iu per¬ 
fection in the Middle Ago—in the 
Christian society of Saint Louii, for ex¬ 
ample. It is surely not very realistic 
to suggest that we should try to re¬ 
establish the cultural pattern of the 
thirteenth century; but at the same time 


Toward the Dehmtuot of i'uhure 
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T HF, second part of Herbert Rend s broadcast review of Votes 
b> T .S. Eliot, and The Dilemma of the Arts hy WUdimir 
Anarchists. Here Herbert Read discusses the Question of equality 
elite within society. 

The first part appeared in the last issue of freedom (2S 7 copica of whuh arv '•nil 

available. 


any incarnation of the Christian faitli 
would seem to imply a society far more 
like the feudal societies of the Middle 
Ages than anything we have experienced 
in modern history. If that kind of 
medievalism is not in xMr. Eliot’s mind, 
then he must envisage a very different 
kind of society—a society different from 
that of the thirteenth century no less than 
from our present society. But a different 
society—a society different from the 
Christian society of the Middle Ages— 
would seem to imply the incarnation of a 
differetit religion. That, obviously, is 
not what Mr. Eliot or any orthodox 
Christian would admit as a possibility. 

“ Elites ” 

That Mr. Eliot does—at any rate in 
broad outlines—seek to restore a past 
order to correspond with a past stage in 
religious evolution is shown by his treat¬ 
ment of the question of Hues. This 
fashionable word hides the social pheno¬ 
menon more realistically known as a 
dominant or privileged class. Admittedly, 
a culture is never uniform in its mani¬ 
festation : the fact that people arc 
variously endowed at birth with genius 
or talent means that if a society is to 
benefit to the full from its membership, 
it must allow its best brains, its wisest 
minds, to rise to positions of influence in 
the public service. It would seem, from 
w 7 hat might be called the biological point 
of view, that the best system would be 
one that allowed this talent to rise freely 
to the top, like cream on milk. That is 
the system know r n in politics as “equality 
of opportunity”. Mr. Eliot is opposed 
to it, with a somewhat surprising violence. 
He argues th 2 t it “is an ideal which can 
only be fully realised when the institution 
of the family is no longer respected, and 
when parental control and responsibility 
passes to the State.” Any system which 
puts such a policy into effect, Mr. Eliot 
thinks, “must see that no advantages of 
family fortune, no advantages due to the 
foresight, the self-sacrifice or the ambition 
of parents are allowed to obtain for any 
child or young person an education 
superior to that which the system finds 


him to be entitled.” I should have thought 
that the family, in Mr. Eho«‘s no less 
than in my own view, was bound together 
by something more spiritual than vclf- 
interest. I should also have thought that 
our recent experiences in war and in peace 
had shown not merely the danger, but 
even the impossibility, of relying on an 
elite produced by privileged education. 
When a nation is at the end of its tether, 
it is not education that counts, but some¬ 
thing which would usually be called 
“character”, and which is just as likely 
to be found in Wigan or in Stepney as 
in Eton or Oxford. 

Equality 

Mr. Eliot is contemptuous of the 
doctrine of egalitarianism; he thinks it 
leads to licentiousness and irresponsibility. 

I do not think he has given due con¬ 
sideration to what might be called the 
mystique of the doctrine. Some 
Christians argue that this mystique is 
implied in the Fatherhood of God, in the 
Brotherhood of Man; I am not in a 
position to substantiate their theology. I 
take my evidence from the natural 
sciences and history, and this evidence 
suggests to me that the highest achieve¬ 
ments of man, moral and material, arc 
due to the impulse of mutual aid. There 
is, of course, an individualistic, one-way 
expression of this impulse—we then call 
it sympathy or charity. But the higher 
form of its expression is mutual, an 
“I-Thou” dialogue, a sinking of differ¬ 
ences, an exercise of humility. To the 
extent that this relationship prevails in a 
society we have that social unity, that 
"peculiar w’av of thinking, feeling and 
behaving”, which generates and transmits 
a culture. It is this unconscious and 
instinctive sense of social communion 
which underlies the whole of the religious, 
artistic and social development of man 
from the dawn of civilisation. 

At this point I can imagine Professor 
Weidle and Mr. Eliot, in the unlikely 
event that they w'ere listening to me, 
getting a little impatient. But we have 
admitted all that, they might say; indeed, 


it it the very tuNuixv of our thru* 
But no. It u the MiNuiur of thrtr 
thesis 90 long an they write tn the 
abstract, and w> long at they «neak of the 
past But when it vocnea to tnc prraent, 
bv which 1 mean the pant hun.hrJ sears 
or mx, they become illogical To he 
logical they should sav ihat during the 
past hundred years or *o there fum 
developed in Western Europe a particular 
wav of life involving practices and cra- 
pcncnces almost tola 11 v different frum any 
that have hitherto been charactemiu of 
human communities. Science has reaulted, 
not only in a mechanised civilisation, but 
in materialistic behefs about the origin 
of the world ami the destiny of mankind. 
In conformity with this profound revolu¬ 
tion in our ways of thinking, feeling and 
behavtng (Mr. Ebot’s definition of a 
culture, you remember/, a new type of 
an has sprung into existence, as expressive 
of our modern wav of life as the art of 
the past was of the way of life in the 
Stone Age, or in Ancient Rome, in 
the Christian communities of the Middle 
Ages. 

Modern Art 

It follows from this line of argument— 
which, I submit—is the only logical line, 
that we cannot hold the modern artist 
responsible for the art which we don’t 
like. Professor Wcildle docs not like the 
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HEINE, MARX AND BAKUNIN 


Heine: A Biography, by Francois 
Fejto (Allan Wingate, 18/-). 

UNFORTUNATELY, one cannot 
recommend this biography of 
Heine, since there is a certain amount 
of truth in the allegation by one of 
his many adversaries that “the foreign 
cult for Heine was based on a mis¬ 
understanding, inasmuch as they took 
him more seriously than he had taken 
himself”: Mr. Fejto is a striking case 
in point, since he endeavours to retell 
many of Heine’s autobiographical 
sketches in a manner which painfully 
proves that he has missed the point 
of much of his irony, which is rather 
too keen-edged for anyone attempting 
a study from a Marxist angle, and 
anxious to read as much as possible 
into Heine’s acquaintanceship with 
Marx. 

One could have wished ihat more had 
bean carding Heine’s relation- 

r.i|> with the German intellectuals of his 
day, aim* it has importance for us inso- 
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far as the modem deification of Marx 
(and denigrification or distortion of his 
opponents) has become as essential a part 
of the Marxist religion as the life and 
times of Jesus has become of Christianity. 
Just as it might be interesting to know more 
about the Pharisees—who despite one 
sectarian’s unfortunate experiences, were 
probably not all hypocrites (any more 
than the Samaritans were all helpful)— 
it might be useful to have the reverse side 
of the picture of Marxist folklore. 
Amongst Heine’s own autobiographical 
and contemporary sketches—which it is 
much to be hoped will one day make 
their appearance in a decent English 
translation—the German demagogic revo¬ 
lutionaries of his day are very well 
depicted. 

Heine nailed these “Doctors of Revolu¬ 
tion” to the pillar as effectively as he 
did the reactionaries; and he was met 
with lifelong slanders, backbiting and the 
most contemptible vilification. It is in¬ 
teresting for Anarchists to note that when 
Marx and his associates displaced the 
Republicans as the revolutionary party in 
Germany, the same tactics of character- 
assassination and intrigue were used 
against Bakunin, in the struggle in the 
International many years later. 

In the nineteenth century, Bakunin’s 

name had a place in working-class imagin¬ 
ation that could not be so easily displaced; 
with the decline of liberiuriun thought 

after the First World War many writers 
attempted to soil his reputation, beginning 
with the discovery of the “Bakunin 

Confession” (his plea to the Tsar for 
mercy when incarcerated in his dungeons) 
which incriminated nobody and (if 

authentic) proves little but coinmonsense 
expediency, and culminating with a num¬ 
ber of books setting out to prove 
Bakunin’s “anti-Semitism”. Max Nomad 
went to far as to compare Bakunin with 
Hitler, and Juroslavsky (Stalinist Russian 
writer ol Hu lory of Russian Anarchism ) to 
“explain” this by the fact that Bakunin 
was, after all, a Russian nobleman in his 
origins and naturally possessed the pre¬ 
judice* of his class which not even his 
renunciation of it could exorcise. But 
ihcy overlook the same references as 
Bakunin’* amongst the Jewish intellect¬ 
uals (as Heine, Marx and Engels) who, 
not for seeing the Hiller race theory, 
dismissed Judaism as a religion and, with¬ 
out believing in Christianity, underwent 
the act of baptism “as a passport to 


European culture”, only this meaningless 
ceremony being sufficient to make them 
German citizens. They constantly de¬ 
nounced the obscurantism and superstition 
of the Ghetto or accused their opponents 
of being still steeped in its ignorance; 
Mr. Fejto, with the consciousness of 
Hitlerism which could not exist one hun¬ 
dred years ago, says “one could compose 
a vicious anti-Semitic pamphlet from 
(Heine’s) writings,” exactly the same 
charge against the Jewish bourgeois Heine 
as against the Russian aristocrat 
Bakunin. Bakunin had renounced his 
background entirely, and the alleged 
“anti-Semitism” which some modern 
writers see in him (as in Heine) is that 
current amongst the German-Jewish free¬ 
thinkers (with whom he mixed in the 
days of his association with Marx) who 
had no inhibitions about their opposition 
to Judaism in the days before fascist 
anti-Semitism had decreed it to be a “race” 
instead of a religion. In view of the 
steady acceptance of the Nomad- 
Jaroslavsky theory recently, this needs to 
be pointed out more clearly, and nothing 
would make it plainer than the prose 
works of Heine. 

Perhaps, too, they would afford a 
striking contrast with his countless would- 
be imitators, a motley variety ranging 
from Benjamin Disraeli (whose philo¬ 
sophic Judaic-Christianity expressed in 
many of his novels such as Tancred and 
also on the floor of the Commons, is 
directly cribbed from one phase of Heine) 
to an entire German Marxist school 
which did its best to imitate his flashing 
wit and often spent on utterly insignificant 
opponents. The last of them was pos¬ 
sibly Leon Trotsky (who, like Lenin, was 
far more German in his outlook than 
Russian) whose bitter sectarianism and 
completely Olympian attitude to the 
masses was modelled on Heine’s style, the 
aloofness of which cost him the crown 
of Russian Communism and the oppor¬ 
tunity of building an Opposition. For 
Heine was not after political power. 

But Heine still reads fresh and 
topical a hundred years after, even after 
suffering at the hands of translators with 
as little understanding as Mr. Fejto, and 
the reader is advised to find one of the 
few worthy translations —Works of Prose 
of Heinrich Heine —a very abridged 
“reader” covering a small fraction of his 
writings (published a few years back by 
Seeker & Warburg). 

A.M. 


MAYHEM'S ijONDON, edited 
hv Peter Quennell (Pilot Pn^ 
21 /.) 

pOR many year* Henry May hen 
been little more than a name in il 
memories of a relatively restricted numbe 
of students of the Victorian era; yet h 
most important work, a great pioneer m 
the then almost unknown territory 
sociology, entitled London Labour and ti 
London Poor, is the lineal, but not alw.r, 
recognised, ancestor of the more celebrat 
surveys of the lot of the working m 
which were later carried out by men !: 
Charles Booth. 

Mayhew was a journalist and a mi 
cellaneous author, with a leaning toWai 
philanthropy, and a rather vague cor 
viction that there must be somethir 
fundamentally wrong with the kind 
society which produced the terrible cor 
trasts and injustices he saw daily aroui 
him. In the height of Victorian pn 
perky; he saw the rottenness of t! 
foundations on which that wealth ar. 
good-living were built up, and set himv 
the task of making a vast and compi 
hensive survey of the way in which th 
poor of London lived in the 1850’s an 
1860’s. Many such surveys have sin. 
been made, have served their useful pur 
pose, and have fallen into justifie 
obscurity because the information the 
gave was merely factual and had, outside 
its own period, a restricted interest on! 
for the research worker. But Mayhev. 
differed from these other surveyors of th: 
same ground since he was not only a 
statistician with a fine and patient faculty 
of gaining information, but also a man 
with a broad and tolerant interest in 
human beings of every kind. The resuli 
was that his survey was filled with 
brilliant sketches of the lives and 
characters of the working men and the 
really destitute poor of London, sketches 
in which literary vividness and human 
insight are combined to a surprising 
degree. The fine independence of nine¬ 
teenth century London costers, the misery 
of those social derelicts who scraped a 
starvation living by gathering dog dung 
from the streets for sale to tanners or by 
grubbing old iron and other rubbish out 
of the tidal mud of the Thames, are ad¬ 
mirably shown, while the patience of this 
indefatigable interviewer of the humble 
and downtrodden is shown by the vast 
variety of almost fantastic trades which 
he covers in his survey. 

Mayhew’s work has long been out of 
print, and Peter Quennell has done an 
excellent work of selection by compressing 
the most interesting parts of the 1861 
edition into a single volume. It is an in¬ 
dispensable book for those interested in 
the development of sociology as a genuine 
field science, or in the background ot 
nineteenth century English history, while 
the more general reader will find much of 
interest in its sympathetic portrayal of 
the real life of the poor in an era when 
the impact of the industrial revolution was 
still at its height and the fortunes of a 
few were being built up on the miser' 
of the great army of wage slaves created 
by the break-up of the old peasant society 
of agricultural England. 

G.w 
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\\ OLD FRENCH TRADITION 


rpHE Sftr Statesman & Nation recently 
1 (9/7/49) published an article with 

the somewhat strange title “A Meditation 
on Being Beaten Up” by a Mr. Robert 
p avne . The writer happened to be pass¬ 
ing through St. Germain des Pres in Paris 
on July 1st at 5 p.m. when about 400 
students who had just finished their 
bachot examinations were showing their 
feelings by singing and shouting and 
dancing in the middle of the streets, and 
not unnaturally holding up the traffic' in 
the process. Then the police vans ar¬ 
rived and in Mr. Payne’s words: “vans 
arrived. Their tyres screamed, and their 
sirens screamed louder. There was a 
panic among the students, for the police 
cars drove straight at them—I still can¬ 
not understand why none of the students 
were run down . . . The police cars came 
to a stop. The police jumped out with 
truncheons, revolvers at their sides, and 
their faces set for murder—the ugliest 
brood of Frenchmen I have ever seen. 
They simply threw themselves at isolated 


THROUGH 

THE 

PRESS 

IGNORANCE IS BLISS 

The colonel, a lively man in the early 
forties, says that on the whole they seem 
to have enjoyed their expedition to the 
docks. 

He has found no instance of any sol¬ 
diers resenting being put on to this work. 

This officer reports, merely as a matter 
•of observation, that, of each successive 
batch of conscripts he receives, about six 
per cent, are “not all there” and twenty- 
five per cent, “cannot read a newspaper.” 

Daily Graphic , 20/7/49. 

So the government which through its 
educational system keeps children 
ignorant, through its military system 
exploits that ignorance. 

LEARNING FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

Practically no one I have met intends, 
as a result of Army experience, to join 
the Territorials or have anything what¬ 
soever to do with the Army. 

Letter in Leader Magazine , 30/7/49. 

SUPPLY . . . 

“The suffering of little children” can 
always be counted on to move the warm 
heart of the British people. That is why 
Socialist Britain is one of the few coun¬ 
tries where schoolmasters are able to 
“equip them in facing the trials of a 
brutal world” by thrashing them with a 
cane imported, manufactured and sold 
duded) by a private enter¬ 
prise closely linked with a Society for the 
Retention of Corporal Punishment in 

Lcn.-r in Tribune , 22/7/49. 


can be done. Everyone known about it, 
but we can do nothing to *top ir." 

In Paris the visitor immediately fecU 
the power of the police. They are 
everywhere; van-loads of them «cem to 
be on the move wherever one turns; police 
posts arc to he found in the mmi un¬ 
expected places, and when one sees them 


Atom Itonih Slalislics 


Y>EACE NEWS (22/1/49) quotes from 
** a lecture given in Bristol by Dr 
Daniel Posin, Professor of Physics at N 
Dakota State College in which he stated 
that it is now estimated that the atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima accounted 
for 35,000 men, women and children who 
perished leaving no trace; 25,000 whose 
bodies were found a mile off; 75,000 who 
died of flash-bum three miles off, and a 
further 20,000 affected by Gama rays 
who died of fever and sickness lasting not 
longer than 10 days. 

That is a total of 155,000 compared 
with the figure of 60,000 given by John 
Hersey in that memorable piece of jour¬ 
nalism, Hiroshima (Penguin Books) 

But Hiroshima was an example of the 
atom bomb in its infancy, for as Dr. 
Posin pointed out, “Since then the Bikini 
Mushroom has been produced and now 
it was known that a bodv of water could 
be made to ascend 20,000 feet from its 
river bed and to disappear as a cloud in 
the sky. But it was an atomic cloud that 
nerhaps 75 miles away would shed its 
fine sprav, contaminating man, woman and 
child and food and water with the merci¬ 
less Gama rays.” 

And having taken in the full signifi¬ 
cance of this wc cannot repress the some¬ 
what sad reflection that the average per- 
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POLITICAL DEATH 
SENTENCES 


One day it is Greek rebel* being %cn- 
tenced to death Another dav it if the 
Spanish underground fighters Sow frum 
Beirut comes the news that twelve alleged 
members of the National Svnan parts' 
have been sentenced to death bv a military 
tribunal for pamcipaung in a revolt 
against the state. 

Fifty-three others were sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from three years ui 
life in a mass trial which was one of the 
biggest ever to be held in Lebanon 

It appears that the party advocated a 
greater Syria, under the leadership of its 
head, Antoun Saadeh, who was captured 
on July 7, tried secretly and executed 
within twenty-four hours. 

Those sentenced were charged with 
participating in raids early this month on 
five police stations in an attempt to cap¬ 
ture arms and ammunition. 


Member of Xew 
Community Irresleil 


and defenceless groups of students, hurled 
them on to the pavement, cursed them in 
the foulest language, and then frog¬ 
marched those who were in their power 
to the police vans. After about four 
quite obviously innocent students had 
been clubbed and thrown into the car, I 
took out a piece of paper and began to 
take down the numbers on the collars of 
the more brutal policemen.” 

The next three minutes were eventful 
for Mr. Payne and he has a vivid recol¬ 
lection of them. 

“Three policemen charged me, swore at 
me, threatened to ‘kick my arse right the 
way through’, and then in unison decided 
to give me a lesson. Evidently, even in 
France, one should not take down 
numbers on collars. I remember five 
terrific blows on the side of my head, 
and then the whole of the Boulevard St. 
Germain began wheeling like a futurist 
painting. I was frog-marched to the van. 
I remember thinking: In the van it will 
be all right, it will be quite calm and 
probably very hot, for it was a hot day. 
But this is not at all the technique. The 
moment you are thrown into the van the 
beating begins again, and there are very 
well-fed policemen waiting to club you at 
the moment you are thrown in. 

Eventually when the van was stuffed 
full with victims they were driven to the 
police station. 

“The guardroom was filled with brutal, 
coarse-faced clowns who played dominoes, 
swore, waited for orders, and refused to 
answer any questions of the prisoners 
except with threats . . . There was no 
longer physical brutality; but the 
psychological brutality remained—threats, 
silence, the long wait before the names 
and the charges are written in the 
dossier. When it came to my turn to be 
examined, I was asked who I was. I said 
I was a professor, their faces fell, almost 
on their knees they asked me to leave.” 

Mr. Payne was lucky, since he escaped 
the traditional passage a tabac (beatings 
with truncheons) with which the French 
Police defend the law 7 . And Mr. Payne 
is obviously naive when he attributes this 
Dolice violence to the bad example given 
by the Nazi occupation forces. And in 
a subsequent issue, a correspondent 
rightly points out that this kind of treat¬ 
ment existed long before the war and 
quotes from personal experience in 1938 
when he was detained 17 hours because 
he had left his passport behind at his 
hotel only five minutes walk from the 
police station. 

But these are minor incidents in a long 
history of police brutality, and readers 
of this column may recall that Freedom 
revealed a number of cases including one 
in which the victim died as a result of 
the beating-up he received at police head¬ 
quarters. 

In France everybody knows what it 
means to fall into the hands of the police. 
In hospitals doctors and nurses often have 
their victims as patients. Besides our 
contemporary Le Libertaire (which re¬ 
cently published a courageous editorial 
denouncing Dolice violence), few voices 
are raided in protest. When one dis¬ 
cusses these matters with Frenchmen they 
shrug their shoulders adding, “Nothing 


-DAYMOND ERNEST HANSEN was 
arrested on the 6th July on a three 
months’ warrant of commitment. This 
was issued on account of an unpaid fine 
of £100 imposed by the Ngarnawahia 
Magistrate’s Court on June 9th, 1948. 
in connection with an action taken by the 
Taxation Department. 

Raymond Hansen is one of a group 
known as Beeville Community. The fine 
was not paid as the Community is of the 
opinion that the prosecution and the pen¬ 
alty were not justified. Similarly Ray¬ 
mond Hansen felt that he could not assist 
the police to effect his arrest, and in order 
to take him from the Community pre¬ 
mises it was necessary for the constable 
to drag him in a limp condition from the 
Community buildings to the police car on 
the roadside. 

The prosecution was for failure to make 
an individual return of income. Hansen 
submitted that he could not make the 


returns demanded by the Taxation Dept, 
as there was no division of income, 
property or shares among members of the 
Community. The Dept, refused to ac¬ 
cept a Community return showing all 
members as joint participants and all 
children as joint responsibility. Since 
May, 1948, when it became apparent that 
no arrangements could be agreed upon 
between the Community and the Dept., 
the Community has voluntarily foregone 
drawing Family Benefits and other Social 
Security allowances to which all persons 
in New Zealand are normally entitled. 
There are fourteen in the Community and 
economic life is maintained by the pro¬ 
duction of honey and the running of a 
farmers’ welding service. 

Taupiri , N.Z. Dan H. Hansen. 

PS. —Thanks for continuing to send 
Freedom. We put it on the tray of free 
literature which we keep for customers 
to the welding works, when we have fin¬ 
ished with it. 


THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD 


AND DEMAND 

Wc arc constantly reading of the need 
to discipline our children, yet a parent 
who believes m discipline finds it impos¬ 
sible to buy a cane. 

In the last two days I have visited 20 
shops unsuccessfully. I was told in some 
shops “We do not find it worth our 
while to stock canes; there is not the 
demand for them.” 

Leiicr in Netcs Chronicle , 25/7/49. 


THE CAMERA DOES 
NOT LIE 

The south tide of Oxford Street is a 
dead loss for n alkies. Once Master Mmd 
himself snapped a spiv there Usually 
spivs love being photographed, but this 
one turned out to be a plain-clothes man. 
w Thanks.’ he savs. picked-like ‘Now 
)ust you come along to Bou Street I've 
got a summons for you .* 1 paid my fine, 

all nice and friendly, and blow me down 
if he doesn't come trotting along to the 
studio two days later to order his snaps 
'Gawd,* he says, ’I never knew I looked 
such a miserable bastard ! * ” 

Interview with a 
‘Walkic Cameraman’, 
Leader Mae*fine, 30/7/49. 


DEPT. OF CONJECTURE 

What do wc think human life is about? 
And how do wc piopove to put our think¬ 
ing into action? It ts not a had idea 
10 imagine a man from Mars, a woman 
from Venus, or an angel, if you like, 
arriving with an earnest curiosity about 
this planer and then see how some of our 
most cherished institutions >uch u cus¬ 
toms harriers, frontiers, currency roiric- 
rions. the Berlin Corridor. licenstx»| laws, 
censorship, prisons, armies, working in 
offices, divorce, probate and admiralty— 
our whole experiment in gracious d\ing 
»und when patiently explained in such 
circumstances. 

Hmitom July 1949. 


VVTHEN we consider the question of 
education the emphasis is usually 
laid upon the necessity of giving the child 
a free environment, and the state educa¬ 
tional system is condemned for its repres¬ 
sive authoritarian atmosphere. The en¬ 
vironment considered desirable is one 
which gives a great measure of sexual 
freedom, and involves voluntary atten¬ 
dances at classes, and the complete ab¬ 
sence of subservience to authorities. It 
is obvious that this environment can only 
be achieved in a privately run school. 
Private schools mean high fees that put 
them out of reach of all but a minority 
of parents. For how many parents can 
afford to pay for the education of their 
children twice over? It would be of help 
jf those parents who did not wish to avail 
ihcriiwrlves of the state schools could re¬ 
frain from paying in taxation for their 
thare of the cost of the system so as to 
make it easier for them to support private 
school* But would any government agree 
to thi*> More likely, the progressive 
tJiouK are allowed to remain open only 
bt.aui.t they are inaccessible to the major¬ 
ity of people Is ihe problem of educa¬ 
tion then insoluble, for the anarchist? A 
buucfciJul insurrection requires a body of 
freedom needing people such as are un¬ 
likely to tunic out of our state school* 
at pirstat. 

Progressive teachers in slate schools, 
although perhaps unable to turn out 
natural anarclusts, could do much to see 
that the adolescent leaves them, more 
tolerant, broad-minded and less likely to 
bccuuie a victim of the authoritarian stiff - 
stomached brigade. Although teachers 
are tied down to a curriculum designed to 
provide technological training only, there 
is much they could do if they realise that 
they are one of the main spearheads in 
the attack on authoritarianism. The fol¬ 
lowing ideas put into practice in a New 
Zealand school, could he adapted by pro¬ 
gressive teachers ir. our state schools and 
so neutralise .omc of the worst effects of 
the present system. The teacher must 


base his work consciously on the welfare 
of the child and not (subconsciously) on 
the perpetuation of the present social sys¬ 
tem. The welfare of the child should be 
the first consideration. The public de¬ 
mand for matriculation, etc., as a qualifi¬ 
cation for professional employment, the 
parents’ desire for their children to be¬ 
come wage slaves as soon as possible, a 
certain amount of intellectual snobbery, 
and the employers’ desire for large num¬ 
bers of wage slaves, all these tend to 
obscure the real educational interests of 
the child. 


E D IJ C A T 1 O I % 


The welfare of the child throughout 
life consists in his ability to adjust him¬ 
self to a rapidly changing world and to 
take his share in the control of his en¬ 
vironment. This is the essential charac¬ 
teristic of life, correspondence with en¬ 
vironment physical and social. 

The life of a community of human 
beings is expressed in a complex of activi¬ 
ties which may be grouped into: — 

(a) Activities directed towards survival 
of the Individual, group, or race, l.e., 
economic. 

(b) Activities directed towards self- 
fulfiliiicm, games, hobbies, scientific re¬ 
search, art, philosophy, i.e., the emphasis 
is no longer economic. 

But there should be no fundamental 
distinction between education for work, 
and education for leisure. Leisure time 
should be as fully occupied as work 
time, differing only in the relative free¬ 
dom from external compulsion, giving 
greater opportunities for self expression. 

Factors to be considered are: — 

(1) The health of the child and the 
dangers of competitive examinations be¬ 
cause of the nervous strain they entail. 

(2) Every child should have a thorough 
knowledge of his own language as the 
chief medium of thought and communi¬ 


cation, including a knowledge of the pre¬ 
cise meaning of words, so that he can 
readily detect fallacies arising from the 
clumsy and inexact use of words. 

(3) He should be able to detect the 
difference between scientific and rational¬ 
izing arguments. The first seeks the 
truth, the other justifies an attitude. 

(4) Every child should have a thorough 
course in recent and contemporary world 
history, and should examine the present 
state of the world and the implications 
of nationalistic philosophies. 

(5) The racial bias that originates in 
commercial rivalries should be counter¬ 
acted and he should understand how easily 
the idea of private advantage may be 
associated in peoples minds with ideas of 
national honour, national obligations, and 
patriotism. 

(6) The child should know how- news 
is collected, censored, sub-edited and pub¬ 
lished. He should appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of public opinion, and how it is 
influenced bv such modern instruments 
of propaganda as press, radio and cinema. 

This should lead to an understanding 
of our social environment, but that is not 
enough; the child must realise that indus¬ 
trial and social institutions that are found 
to be dangerous can be changed so that 
they express the human objectives of the 
people. Studies should be designed to 
express the significance and achievements 
of human life. The natural urge to self 
expression should not be degraded to the 
level of a competitive market, but we 
should encourage instead, disinterested 
effort, co-operation, mutual help and a 
happier atmosphere in which there is no 
place for fear or envy. The ultimate aim 
should be to organise the school for 
serious work and the employment of 
leisure in such a way that every child 
following his own bent and expressing 
his particular talent is able consciously to 
further the co-operative ends of the school 
which would become a civilised com¬ 
munity in itself. 

Harold Sculthorpe. 
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BRIEF 
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World Cbiscn l)*%i* I i K 

At a Pres* Conference, Garry l> 
laid that he planned mi mire tn*m •<- 
work in the world giocrnmcni mown 
for a few month*, in order lu have « 
time for “itujy and meditation" Ha 
that his International ^ecreu/ia! 
World Citizens had mm been consort 
as a non-profit organization under Fre 
law. He added thai ht had received 
tert from more rhan 2 50,000 people 
seventy-six countries expressing tupj 
for world government 

Whether one agrees with Davis ot 
(and one hopes that his meditation wii 
to good effect), his achievements in 
year are an example to those chni 
hearted would-be propagandists t 
emong the anarchists) who do noil 
because “what can one chap do on 
own. Now if only we had a large ur| 
ization, etc. ...” It is not the organ 
tion but the will to do something wl 
counts every time! 
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Alev Comfort: 

BARBARISM AND SEXUAL FREEDOM 
Boards 3/6. Pa par 2/6 

Alexander 8arkman: 

A.B.C. OF ANARCHISM 
George Woodcock: 

ANARCHY OR CHAGS 2/6. 

NEW LIFE TO THE LAND 
RAILWAYS AND SOCIETY 
HOMES OR HOVELS? 

ANARCHISM AND MORALITY 
WHAT IS ANARCHISM? 

THE BASIS OF COMMUNAL 

LIVING 

Rudolf Rocker: 

NATIONALISM 4 CULTURE 
Herbert Read: 

POETRY AND ANARCHISM Cloth 5/-i 
Paper 2/6 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANARCHISM 
Boards 2/6, Paper I/- 
THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN I/- 
John Hewetson: 

ITALY AFTER MUSSOLINI 
ILL-HEALTH, POVERTY AND THE 
STATE Cloth 2/6, Paper I/- 

MUTUAL AID & SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION 
Peter Kropotkin: 

THE STATE: ITS HISTORIC ROLE 
THE WAGE SYSTEM 
REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 
(Chosen by Herbert Read) 3/6 


6d. 


I/- 

I/- 

3d. 

3d. 
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C. Berneri: 

KROPOTKIN—HIS FEDERALIST 
IDEAS 2d 

Errico Malatesta: 

ANARCHY 6d 
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WORKERS IN STALIN'S RUSSIA I/- 

F. A. Ridley: 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AND THE MODERN AGE 
Gaston Leval: 

COLLECTIVES IN SPAIN 
Charles Duff: 

A HANDBOOK ON HANGING 
John Olday: 

THE MARCH TO DEATH 
THE LIFE WE LIVE, THE DEATH 
WE DIE 
A. Ciliga: 

THE KRONDSTAT REVOLT 
Icarus: 

THE WILHELMSHAVEN REVOLT 
"Equity": 

THE STRUGGLE IN THE FACTORY 3d. 
McCartney: 

THE FRENCH COOKS SYNDICATE 3d. 
William Godwin: 

SELECTIONS FROM POLITICAL 
JUSTICE u : 

ON LAW ,d * 

P. J. Proudhon: 

GENE.RAL IDEA OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN THE 19th CENTURY Cloth 5/- 


2d. 

Id 

2 /- 

1/6 

2/6 

2d. 

6d. 
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LEWIS MUMFORD ATTACKS 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT’S 

WAR POLICY 


I N a letter to the New York Herald 7 rihune for July I<Mf». I,t win 
Mumfonl uttfickx the war policy of the Ann r m hii Govim 
merit. We print here purM of Muffif/tril'n very Ion P I* iter fin a 
drastically abridged form) ainee they form a modi felling Itnliel 
ment of the coming war. We feel it eeeenlinl to ftoinf oof* 
however, that he by no mean* condemn* w at altogether* hot 
demand* instead that it he conducted "aufiely** and with dm regard 
for morals. This part of Momford'a letter seems to os notably 
weak, and in striking contrast to the main hurdi n of Ids argiotlt of 
—that indiscriminate death-dealing is indrfensihh and rh moral 
izing to the murderers. In omitting these passages, however, we 
are anxious to avoid giving the impression that Momfonfs position 
is the same as that of freedom* Anarchists may owe much to 
his researches in the social field* hut they cannot follow him info 
lihcralistic argumentation about humanizing war. 


Alou'ly* My out mm anlriMinn upon 

WrilJIMU* Ilf VY<- pm 

dm*>d a Odlhtglon at liau, inn urnf mm 
plilnu In nut own totaioy ilmi iIihuku* 
in innaly/* tint I llh ami cy/m m 

<l?F»)Vs imp Knvmjnmai at tlm o.ivbm 
at sotn* af It*/ nfrh-»»r aroI rmisi psO)o(j) 
In ill* mi«L ills y^iy le* lumpum 

V/» Mxv« M«la|»l*rl la pmvM* usually 

ngtilhsl tt Miissltui i-;naot(0’Miim l», hy Mm 
suim- lamum y/ill fulop ahum la am awn 
a/l/iiiiy «vtu y Midi nn Ih*-<1uiu unit •!* 
film mu. y that tin Kuss lan <11* MtfnNliip Jim* 
«nlu|i|fa| ln»l'*'l, ninny af ilmana* tilnualy 
MUIHly, Mifrl aat *u rjtilstly, la ujiriaMun 


J^EAR Admiral Daniel V. Gallery's 


article in the recent Saturday liven- 
utg Post attacking our current plans for 
conducting war mainly by atomic wea¬ 
pons has opened up an issue on which 
an ominous silence has so far prevailed. 

There is a special burden on every 
thinking citizen to realize for himself and 
to bring home to his fellow citizens the 
implications of Admiral Gallery’s wnind 
contentions. For the fact is that, under 
habits of silence, rules of secrecy, ami 
something closely approximating a discreet 
reign of terror, the American people have 
been committed by their elected officers 
and their military leaders to a doctrine 
of war that is utterly repulsive to our 
own American principles, to the decent 
opinions of mankind and to the traditions 
of civilization. 


Obliteration 

1 be occasion for the change was due 
to the hope, publicly expressed by Win¬ 
ston Churchill, that the overwhelming 
application of "saturation!” or "oMite/a 
non bombing to German cities might 
forte the surrender of the Fascist pr/wers 
without even the necessity of making 
direct contact with the runny s military 
force As it turned out, that nope proved 
a complete illusum w Germany, if not in 
Japan. 

When this method was first put into 
practice bv the English, a small hut vocal 
section of the British public repudiated 
this conversion to the doctriru of effecting 
a quick and easy victory through geno¬ 
cide, originally advanced by the Fascist 
Julian General Douhef; hut thr British 
at least had the partial fuatifkafion that 
they were only retaliating for similar 
attacks that the Fascists had made against 
them. 



UNION OF ANARCHIST GROUPS 
CENTRAL LONDON 

OPEN AIP mert-ngs will be bald la M/da 
Park on aHaraata Svndey*, oviaodiaa wrtb 
tho publication fortnight of fMH/OM 
Front 3 o.m. to 4-. Spea k ers, *uppewt 

tha platform aad htaratura tollers will ha 
oquolly weioomo. 


HAMPSTEAD 

diseuwk/r, mooting# ara held a/ar/ 
Wednesday at j 

5. Vlllos-on-the Hoath, 

Vala of Hoeith, Mempitoed. M.W.I. 
Evsniftp at 7.30 All vsfeama 


GLASGOW ANARCHIST CROUP 

Outdoor Meebnos 
MAXWELL STPIEr 
e*ory Sunday at 7 p ra . 

Frank Leech. John Geffne^ Eddie ikaa 


was ll/ied In tin 

w« drtfftpatl mu 

I Si I ' f to 


' pin point" bomb 


But hardly a voice 
United States v/ben 
orthodox method of 1 
ing on military tttfgflf# for die aMri/rpR-M 
dcufftictlon and dfoiorall/ailon of i)m 
enemy’s entire urban pupulaMuiif and even 
to-day a full <w/t*n of v/bai w«*> InVblVe/l 
in this decision has not, af>|»arcnlly, struck 
hornr- to any large pari of out iliikertl/ 
even the clergy. 

Actually, however, our leaden* bad 
broken the most sacred and essential of 
all human taboos: tbe tabuu against tin 
wanton, random killing of one’s fellow 
men. 


A/ait by 


Genocide 

The policy to which the American 
people are now committed by the respon¬ 
sible officers of our government can be 
put in a few words. By our concentration 
on atomic weapons and similar airborne 
agents, we have publicly announced, in 
effect, that in any large struggle with 
an enemy power we shall abandon the 
methods of war and resort to the whole¬ 
sale extermination of enemy populations. 

The exact term for this method of 
attack is genocide: a crime against 
humanity which in the United Nations 
we piously profess to abhor. The fami¬ 
liar phrase by which we conceal from 
ourselves the implications of this policy 
is ‘Total war”; but as a matter of fact, 
it shows a contempt for human life and 
for the principles upon which civilization 
has been slowly built, a contempt more 
unrestrained and brutal than the most 
execrated conquerors in history, an Attila 
or a Genghis Khan, ever showed; so that 
it rs, in fact, a denial of the formalized 
and regulated aggressions of warfare and 
an acceptance of the Fascist principle of 
treating the enemy, not as fellow human 
beings, but as vermin. 

The derision to resort to genocide was 
made, under pressure of war, without 
public debate of any kind. 


If we are honest with on;selves we 
must admit, as more than one Alt Force 
pilot who served Iti (jetmuny bus poJnb'd 
out to me, that sowugi' bombing dlffus 
from genocide as practised In a Na/I ex 
termination camp, tun In the results 
achieved, but only Iti the fact that those 
who, under military orders, performed die 
act still ran a risk to their own lives, bud 
no person#I contact with their victims, 
and did tun as a rule derive any positive 
sadistic enjoyment from tie extermination 
itself. Perhaps one of the masons lot 
our abnormal apathy towards this subject 
is that an examination of our co/Hum 
would draw on ourselves an almost un¬ 
bearable load of guilt,. 

But as v/e know, the bomb is more 
than a super-explosive) the most deadly 
effects of the bomb, when used In tfuun 
titles, would come not from blast and 
heat but frr/r/i the contamination of water 
and air; and theoretically this and other 
similar weapons of genocide are capable 
of wiping out all human life, possibly 
all life of any son, over a continental 
area. Once v/e have released ourselves 
from tie: taboo against the taruUim mas 
sat re of the enemy, there are no lengths 
to which, In tie- fear and hale and agony 
of war, we might not let out leaders go; 
indeed, since genocble has become out to 
cepted policy, v/e have losr the possibility 
of effective civilian control even in pea-* 
time; and our Congress blindly votes ap 
propria lions for unspetitnd weapons In 
unspecified amounts lo b« used for till* 
speeified purpose#/ 


lllihioii* 

Ibn vyati horn III# luwasi standpoint 
of * xp<'di<-m y, tha position w< liuvn lukun 
is fatally wrong As w*» should know 
furnt out »spuriH/n m v/lih ifanuuny, h is 
fat • tisl*i Hi stall u win that) to utld oiui; 
M/#d iIm mot*' I'oinnliMtly wa dasiioy ih* 
supporting physical sum ton m «iyj|j/u 
thm, and Hi* mouth and s»df mspm und 
human "mlnkuM of tin survivors, ih. 
moiM dlfli<u|t jt Is to bring a wai m mm 
' md, 

I )i^uit*1i'l , 

I'voi If ib“ initial assault on tin envmy 
ware romphmly sm^sslul, ib* final af 
b'M would b" dlsasttous. Inst as our 
pf paiatlotis for smb a war Imvm already 
involved i/s In a steady strangulullon of 
derno'/aih lontrols, so (bu a<iual «x*U;U 
lion nt litis poll* y would I**Vm ur, not 
Willi a World saved for pain a and d‘0Ho 
* racy and world <o operation, but with a 
world 1)11*d Willi paranoids, criminals and 
*orps*'s, to say noibtng of millions of 
human la-mgs, boisoned by um own moral 
nlbllism and hat'fulness, whose Inlilhl 
thins against random killing w« should 
hava ijomplalaly destroyed. 

T lr*/' Is all ilia dnt*uem*i in ilia world 
between resorting to atomi* bombing as 
a last resort, In llmlmd »"lallM|joo tor 
similar arts Kirnmiuad l>y tin * n*'»ny, and 
resorting In tb* first instance to ilia 
wbohsal* us** of extermination alone, 
My following tha lain/ prouramm* w* 
have committed ourselves, with muddled 
iustiln ations and with m»s*amly moral 
Idbidtress, to a policy will* b ondtinillm's 

ilio cli nn nun y print Iph • on • Itii h 

human s«a i«iy, itself »‘ sts. I bis poll, y 
Iras already bad sfnfshn • onsvimu. «s on 
our national life, turning out own gov 
eminent progressively Inin ilia very image 
of I be ruthless dutalorslllp we properly 
despise and bar; and Its further cuitsa 
«|U' r»» »'s will be even more tragic, unless 
we have (h* humility to .oufass the 
depths of the sins we bav* already .om 
muted, and tile f«» more iixienslv.t .(« 
praviths, Indeed tile utterly unpardonable 
sins, w« mm ready to «omuili, 

witbout tins self axamlnetlon, as a 
muiort, we shall probably .untlnue m lack 
that Inslglu to 'bang'* om mind, oi (b. 
COUfag* to ravers* »<o» position. It iln h 
should b» true, ihe illusions of pride and 
power will bring ahum om national 
suicide| fui hi lb* ail of extetmluaiing 
enemy w* shall kill all ibat Is Immtm 


ih 


in ours. lves/ 


i/MWIs Mumc 


nhrrv 

on 


ho IIV* Sr anil 
It o! iff ion ? 


Aim Wi: li(l(.l,IM(, A III AI) HOUSE ? 


II' 


oimiikuii we liave received within 
a week of i.nli oilier, two letters on 
the *uh|f i of religion, presenting opposite 
Views. 


It has always been ft mystery to us as 
to Itow anyone who has embraced amu- 
i bi^i ideas . an find it possible to cling to 
( liiiciitoiliy or to any other religious 
fait It, "if God really existed”, said 
Makunln, "b would be necessary to 
abolish him”, and this wus not said with 
any spirit Of wise . rucking, It expresses, 
tersely and concisely, the true anarchist 
attitude towards domination and the re- 
jtwiion of authority, whether secular or 
divine, material or mental, just us it is 
necessary for men to destroy the mun- 
nmde tyranny Of governmental stutes, so 
it is neccisiary to abolish the equally man- 
mad tyranny of a God wlu> presumes to 
judge os and to lay down moral codes to 
wlthli we most adhere, 

I he essence of religion lies in humility, 
servility, and a denial ot humanity, Which 
of ns has not shuddered at passing 
”,Sisters or Mercy” in the street? These 
black clad, walking symbols of self- 
denial seem to sunt up the withering of 
the body and the restriction of the mind 
which surrender to anti-humanism de¬ 
mands, As anarchists we take our stand 
on the side ol humanity against the death 
dealing inlloenco of both State and 
church, believing tiun men and women 
Hnd their lull nature only when free from 
restriction from aoy direction. Our bodies 
bloom healthier used ill all natural ways, 
our minds nourish in open-minded know¬ 
ledge, our personalities are enriched in 
freedom, I hci restrictive obscurantism of 
m ligioos morality can only fossilise os in 
ihe name of homage to a higher being. 


”< hrisiitmiiy in linglund," says our first 
* onctoHindenr, ”is now almost incupublc 
of doing harm, while it may do good, 


FOOII: 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE SOIL 


( !.ontmu* d hum pmgo I) 

l)(-Htroyinil berlilily 

But the *am* process Which enabled 
A tnenrau land syndicates to dlsiuut 
Wuvrpean ag nrulmr also fUK#ld*d In 
destroying d./ *oll td AlWtitu (.on 
sideta'ioo: *d fh'Hpnrss toad* It th»- pta> 
tus uj pU/Ugh the virgin m/)M and sow 
and f*»p </op after rttrp ttn I hent, 
Vifotet *nd p*a,mt ylehh m mulled as ill 1 
Vftl eras p M/g/*w%iv»dy enhuusorl IhJt 
ih* virgin lands vot* estenslv* and tin 
*/.h»ust+d h’ Ids wen simply uhundoned, 
th* farto syndicates moving on lo mote 
virpti land Iti this nay munition* #/*»#' 
*d soil w*f imp/over I she d 

How */h*usted v/il will tun even gtnw 
the "iverlng of wgiUMlnu nmessary to 
fudd rh* s/nl and ke*p bath th* nur/w** 
water* Ih* fesoli Was that tlr burlan 
soil was blown sway, and the bate /ink 
**yt**d A dost i*tw\ had b *<m •rented 
flu *'>>.iu\ efferU of rbts nuthod ot 
farming ate ri+sttihe/l hr snth vivid books 
as th' fhupei rtf Ifrruih, hy /oho tyt*in 
hmk 

To destrtry writ hy wasteful tneihods Is 
***y t Cheap, a fid tp/Uk to t*p»0 tie 
damage ), mstly in pkln si air mg lahttor 
and th* etpettd (It//# of vast attiounls of 
' apftal lh/»r h ran truly ),« ntnl*tia^*n hy 
a lerdy (Ik* lit* f»r»** Mm evm I In 
Wiat* tan tody urnF-rlsk* th* f n*U of ih* 
land In a small way, b»'*us* dr> hog 
eapdal tun lay >^k*s P"*"* to tbnw at>y 

tewttr of Interest Wb«* la Itoftor latd 
Or M* h/* is that the nodhftda id agiliid 
tor*: Wtilth ti*st/tr/*d the null ol Ao»*»l< . 

(ItttbUwtfly dhurfgani/ln g agriculture 
$\*+Witet/fj til t-in led hy eronn mh ton 

sifleralUma of tonts and tnatkioa, and tin* 


•Himly Is crip pled by the ruum economic 
umsldi'MUIons. 

Hull vtuition Is not p«t IIlist m AnieiUa 
h also m*/races aurhidbui in ai»Im», 
Ihirupn twd thu Huvfit l/nlon, 

"Solution* 99 

Hearing all this In inlud, w* can now 
look at itfUH ot tha *im ailed suluUmts 
put b/rwM/d by pnlliiia! oigalilkMlIons, lo 
a d*tacliad obs'/vr It smiiis obvious that 
solid in, sbuitld b* giouud.il in « stable 
agio nhme Hvurynna Is mwum „i || )M 
d'ad«-nblg »lb'l til lie toil I tea vy itlliau 
stnlal stimuli* urn 1 1 as w« hav.. In Mtltalu 
to day Mm Imw utnm has one hnod 
"all styled prMi.ili.al nu n, In. hiding 
Ma/slsi so.jalish, <!••< Imm (hoi h u 1 un 
"Uiioruk” lot Mrltaln in b. rm|| supp.m 
Ing hi bind, baiMWst, llrvy say Mfi ,un h. 
co ruu.lt moM th'Mply proiluiv.l atnnu.r 
I hey Imgn that nidi tlntspiivis ailsas 
from pntaly .apltallsi rvasoii*, nt ». l i. M i 
iliwi om would bav.- lltimgln would Imv. 


ANAKCIIISI HUMMIH 
HCI toot 


Till! (iuinmo Hi ho ol, will. It lias now 
bvio/ro a i* gull at annual .yem, was 
held dm y^r at I IV'/pnol, and wm*. 
attended by .oUMM'l**" ffiliii all pain, of 
the it,onu it A frtll»-i i vputi ui i|| t 
1st touts und dls. onions will app. to in tit. 
n»ei Is *iju nt t'leednitt A lte»y* . Miwd 
an*nd*d an open air m.> ring In tin canttv 
ol I Iveipoul on Sunday awning and (ward 
t/hu u avunaghi Frank l h .om Philip 

htUtSnin «pMik 


halts atou.lion for socialist*—cheap rents, 
slnap labour, and open enough restrictive 
methods ot production, Ihe Increased 
living standards lot "backward peoples" 
which socialists demand would destroy the 
hgsis for cheap uuurei of production. 

Una most be wine such ’’practical" t*ro- 
posats, It i# useless to put lorward solo 
Moils which envisage the continuance of 
Mill tupimlui maihculs ol production and 
distribution, and capitalist modes ot 
Miougln with th.dt belief in the inertia 
hi lit V ol poverty and ,oinpciuivm, Goods 
Mia only produced und.» capitallom it 
Mt.ia |n u urospvil ot selling them a 
market), 1 Ills Is as true ol lootl as of 
oih.i lommoililie'i, and olticial marketing 

• MUtoilaaMons express themselves as actual 
!v alia|.l ol Irtige crop yields because ot 
iln I all in prl.es on I lie world market 
wilts It an ”»•*» ess” ol loud produces 
llen.e i|,o estlMortlinarV spectacle Of bn.d 
hflttg deshoyed and subsidies being paid 
In (aimeis to nrum prodmnoo 

Flout the consumers point of view 
so. h a mode of prodtmioo is fantastic 
I'llt)'**’ Who ate most In need the needy 
"in't Imy are unable m provide the i»ui 
tbasing powet width ctmstuuies a market, 
the mu esRuiv capiialisi stimulus to pio 
dm lion | b. y only provide a market 
when they bi.ve money and teas* I*' he 
liee.jy I), tin thus, who Hand most in 
m*»| ol lood ate ititahl*' 10 bOV il. "*'M so 
ale tillable to ptovble the vetv slimulos 

• * 'ion. d hy t apiialisi w.onomy. 

Ii is, {hetefnie, Itatdlv »t l.tniasMt *laim 

ttf tiie itmo.ltiRis ilull Ihe htotl problem is 
bisoltihle wiihottl ihe desinnMon of the 
Mipintllsi mode »»t etttnomy. 


therefore let us show a truly Anarchist 
lolerunce towards it,” 


I he llisl says: 

”1 lie attitude of many British l.iber- 
no inns towtu*ls religion is far too 
severe hi View of tile relative snutll- 
uc<ia ot tl(e I ihci lariatt movements of 
the Wol hb ext ept in a few places such 
as Spain, u seems very unwise m »n- 
bUionisa possible ljupport I rum people 
wno ltav* r leligious feelings, 

” I lie)c is no doulu, ol course, that 
ihe Roman « mlmlic iTuirch in such 

• ouidiies as Indy an.l Spain is a reul 
obstacle to progress; mainly became of 
its wiMimle towards such things us birth 

• milfoil but in Great Britain attacking 
i InisManity Is something in the nature 
Of flogging a dead horse ” 


in countries where the Church i$ a 
political dominant, anti-clericalism often 
takes the form of attacks on the reputa¬ 
tions of individual priests. This we 
think is wrong. The discovery, for in- 

Liim.v id ii nriesr’s c«v> i:/ d ♦#% 


T he second suvh; 

"For my part 1 cannot regard anti- 
clerjcalism as 'Hogging a dead horse', 
h is centuries since the R,C„ Church 
has had the ftower in the Western 
World Mutt it has to-day, when with the 
open allegiance of all Western States, 
und th* sriret sympathy of the Protes¬ 
tant Churches, it bus assumed the 
junction of ideological spearhead of the 
unit Russian bloc," 


bo welcomed, not lrotn the mud-slinging 
point of view, but because it shows that 
the bonds the Church seeks to impose on 
its followers are so contrary to human 
needs that they are not strong enough to 
bind all of even its own members. 

But in England the task is n subtler 
one, and Christianity can work its insi¬ 
dious poison in quiet ways as well as 
noisy. We do not ignore the sects whi> 
”do good** in opposition to the official 
church leadership, but we cannot be 
tolerant of the fact that they act from the 
wrong motives; that their driving force 
is not their belief in their own nature, 
hut their belief that "God works through 
them”. 

As atheists we reject both the idea ol 
Goil and the idea thut free men have any 
need ol any local point of worship. 
Most of all we reject the institutionalised 
church, but if individuals find consolation 
in a private belief—well, let them. But 
don't let any of us imagine that it will 
further the cause of human emancipation, 
lor substituting a heavenly father for an 
earthly tyrant still leaves the human being 
nnderneuth—and looking something less 
than human. 


‘FREEDOM’ AND 
THE DOCK 
STRIKE 


w 


E wish to protest, in passing, on tho 


lack of consideration shown to 
' Freedom s” publishing dates shown 


by the London dockers and the Govern¬ 
ment. Too late for our issue of July 9th 
came tha news of the invoking of the Emer¬ 
gency Powers Act, and on tho very day 
that our last issue appeared the dockers 
announced that they were going back to 
work. 

Our production difficulties (because wo 
are poor) force us to have the last material 
for the paper written five days before publi¬ 
cation. In events like strikes, tho situation 
can radically alter within five days, so that 
our contributors and Editors have always to 
try to think in advance. That is why "Free 
dom" often does not deal with topical 
matters, and why, when it does, it has to 
deal with broad issues and is sometimes 
vague and non-committal. 

Our headline, therefore, in our last issue 
("Support the Dockers!") was already out- 
of-date when it appeared, and we have been 
severely criticised by some comrades for 
not stating our position on the lock-out in 
the issue before. But what can we do? 

There is something that you—as readers 
and supporters of "Freedom"—can do. 
Raise "Freedom's" circulation and raise the 
Press Fundi If we had the means we could 
be on the right spot at the right time. As 
things are, we shall continue to give of our 
best to the movement with the materials at 
our disposal. 


Special Appeal 

July lSch to Aug. 2nd: 


Gosport; A.J.M,* 5/- Bolton: R.T.S. 3d 
Llanelly: L.W.* 6 Logan, Utah: B.M. 

S Vedder Crossing: H.K.L. 19/ : London: 
II >|,V s Birmingham: B.C.L. 10/-: 
Glasgow; J.W. 10 London: I .A. 6d.. 

An,*,. o Hampstead: NTv$ 6; Newcastlo. 
I J, 1/6 Luton; J.A.L S London: V.R.* 
“| I 5/-;' London: I.A.* 


|. London: C.W. 5/*; 

London: J.C.D. 

Cl) Norwich: W.H.B. 5/-, 


Total 

£5 16 3 

Previously acknowledged 

£200 18 i 

1949 TOTAL TO DATE 

£206 14 4 

GIFTS Ol BOOKS : L.A 

. and C.W. 


♦After Initial* Indicates contributors to 
;he S - a month »cheme proposed by a. 
London reader. 


F R E E 1) O M 
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